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S the Letters of Thomas Payne 

have had a great run, and, it 
mult be ſaid, have made much im- 
preſſion upon many; I have ven- 
tured to ſend. to the preſs a few ſen- 
timents of mine upon a ſubje& now 
much agitated, and, doubtleſs, of 
no ſmall importance to the Public 
at large, as well as to individuals in 
particular. 


Should what I have here advanced 
meet with the approbation of my 
Readers, I ſhall think my time and 
care well compenſated in my endea- 
vour to diſcharge the duty of what 
I deem a good, that 1s, a peaceable 


or conciliating member of the Great 


Community to which I belong. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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| the Preface to the Rights of 
Man, you take notice, that you pro- 
miſed your Pariſian friends to anſwer 
Mr. Burke's Pamphlet, whenſoever it 
ſhould come forth. Now what can 
any one think of a man, who ſhould 
make ſo raſh a promiſe ? How could 
you poſlibly foreſee what this 
Pamphlet might contain? Or how 


could you be aſſured of your ability 


to enter the liſts againſt a man of 
ſuch uncommon learning and inge- 
7 ' Nuity ? 


4 


nuity? I confeſs, that, after the pub- 


lication of it, you might, with leſs 
danger of being cenſured for your 


vanity and preſumption, have un- 


dertaken this taſk ; the work being, 


in ſome reſpects, faulty and excep- 
tionable. Preſumption, however, is 
commonly thought to be-juſtified by 
ſucceſs; and you had no little reaſon 


to congratulate yourſelf, when you 


found your adverſary had given you 
ſo favourable an opportunity of* diſ- 
playing your talents at his expence. 
But the reaſon which you aſſign for 
making this promiſe is ſtill more 
extraordinary; — that the language, 
in which the author wrote, being 


little ſtudied, and ſtill leſs underſtood, 


in France, you thought it neceſſary 
to anſwer it, Now, as the author 
wrote in Engliſh, (a deteſted word, 
which you avoid by a long circum- 


locution,) it was impoſſible that you 
ſhould 
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ſhould be able to make it intelligible 


to your Pariſian friends by anſwering 


it in Engliſh. And, therefore, though 
I doubt not that the work world have 
ſufered, as you expreſs it, by your 
tranſlation, yet you will excuſe me 
for thinking, that there was no 
choice left you, and that your im- 
perfect tranſlation into the French 
language would have been more in- 
telligible at Paris, than your Remarks 
in a language little ſtudied, and ſtill 
leſs underſtood, 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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R. Burke is of opinion, that the 
ſettlement by the Convention 


in 1688 is binding on their poſte- 
rity; you, on the contrary, main- 


tain, that our anceſtors could have 
no right to preclude their deſcen- 
dants from the ſame liberty which 
they claimed to themſelves. If this 
be conſidered as a mere logical diſ- 


cuſſion, and a trial of ſkill between 


ſophiſters, you certainly have proved 
your point; but, if you ſuppoſe that 


your having done ſo can ever be of 


the ſmalleſt uſe to mankind, or is 
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1 * 
capable of being applicable to prac- 


tice, you are extremely miſtaken, 
For, granting you all you contend 


for, what advantage can you poſ- 


ſibly derive from it? The Convention 
in 1688 inſiſted on certain terms, as 
the pledge of their allegiance; which 
terms were ſo many, ſo beneficial, 
and ſo comprehenſive, that nothing 
ſeemed to be omitted that might con- 


duce to their own, and the happineſs 


of their ſucceſſors; and, ſo long as 


theſe ſhould be reſpected, they en- 


gaged, for themſelves and their de- 


ſcendants, to be loyal and obedient 


to the preſent and future monarchs. 


And where was the abſurdity of this 
proceeding ? What ground of com- 


plaint is there againſt them for this 
conduct and this declaration? Does 
not our acquieſcence in what they 
have done for us, as well as for em- 


ſelbes, and our approbation of it, 


which 


L 10 ] 


which the revolution of a century 
has not diminiſhed, prove that they 
acted wiſely and virtuouſly ? The 


truth is, that you have laid hold of 


the words 7.95/, bind, &c, and, by 


no injudicious abuſe of them, have 


ſhewn, that Mr. Burke did not ſuf- 


ficiently provide againit the attacks 


of captious, ſophiſtical reaſoners, who 
are more defirous of conquering an 
adverſary, than of finding ont truth ; 


or, if it be a truth, I defire you to 


make what uſe of it you can for the 
benefit of your foreign friends.— 


That you can make no uſe of it at all, 
I think it not hard to convince you, 


by referring you to the country 
which you ſo much, and ſo properly 
prefer to your own, and taking a 
ſhort view of the late Revolution. 
By the right of men to form a con- 
ſtitution for themſelves, the French 
elected a certain number of deputies, 
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inſtrudted them how they ſhould 


proceed, and enjoined them to re- 


gulate their conduct by thoſe in- 
ſtructions. Now, it muſt be owned, 
that, if ever the rights of men were 
capable of being made uſeful to men, 
they muſt have been ſo in this in- 
ſtance. The nation was all united 
in one intereſt ; elected its repreſen- 
tatives fairly and openly, without any 
foreign interference, without any ar- 
tifice, violence, or corruption; in 
ſhort, a fuller and more complete re- 
preſcntation of a great and powerful 
nation can hardly be conceived by the 
human mind, What then is the 
effect of this right, and its application 
to the regeneration, I think you call 


it, of the State? Without doubt, the 


will of the people was accurately 
fulfilled, the abuſes complained of 
rectified, proviſions made againſt the 
renewal of them, and, the buſineſs 
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being compleated, the repreſentatives 


have juſtified the exactneſs of their 
obedience to their conſtituents! No 
ſuch thing ; they formed deſigns of 
their own, diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe of their conſtituents ; and took 
to pieces the Conſtitution, which they 
were commanded only to improve 
and reform. For doing this, I do 
not mean to cenſure or reproach 
them ; but only to ſhew what, I 
think, it does moſt evidently ; that 
this right, at leaſt, of men is a dead 
letter, and that, as ſlaves are go- 
verned by monarchs, ſo are free men 
by thoſe they depute. 
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8 I am very ſure that, in your 

| cenſure of Mr. Burke, you fre- 
quently wrote what you did not un- 
deritand yourſelf, you will not won- 
der, that neither do your readers un- 
derſtand you. Sometimes, however, 
it muſt be allowed, that your mean- 
ing is plain enough, and, where it is 
ſo, it is curious to examine how far 
it is juſt. This country, you ſay, 
ſince the Conqueſt, has never rege- 
nerated itſelf, and, therefore, is 


without a conſtitution, Give me 


leave, Sir, to affirm, that the phraſe, 
5 Yee 
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regenerate itſelf, is abſurd and ridi- 
culous: nothing can generate, much 


leſs regenerate itſelf, that is, gene- 
rate itſelf twice; for, if it does not 


mean this, it means nothing. If, 
by an improper uſage of the word, 
you mean renewing its ancient con- 
ſtitution, bow is this more applicable 
to France than to England? It is, 
indeed, much leſs ſo; for, at the 
Reſtoration, the ancient conſtitution 
(though you are pleaſed to deny that 


we have any conſtitution) was re- 


newed with improvements; at the 
Revolution, with ſtill greater im- 
provements. | 


But what is a political conſtitu- 
tion? Mr. Locke ſomewhere ob- 


ſerves, that we abuſe words by not 
annexing to them the ideas which 


they were particularly intended to 


convey, T his is the common error 
of 


E 


of thoſe who have united moderate 


abilities with great aſſurance and 
little learning. Every government, 
conſiſting of parts properly put to- 
gether, has a political conſtitution. 


The Engliſh have ſuch a conſtitu- 


tion; little underſtood by you, as 
being framed and compacted with a 
ſtrength and delicacy, which they 
only know how to admire who 
have ſurveyed the ſeveral parts of it 
in detail, with their correſpondence 
and fitneſs to each other. I am far 
from thinking it free from defects; 
and lament, that nothing mortal is 
ſo. But it is better calculated to pro- 


mote happineſs than any other form 


of government, either in ancient or 


modern times, that of France ex- 
cepted, which is not yet ſufficiently 


ſettled and eſtabliſhed to enable us to 


form any judgement concerning it. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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ET TER» 


SIR, 


| FF it be neceſſary to the idea of 2 


conſtitution, that it be framed by 
the people, I do aſſert, that there 
never was, nor ever will be, a con- 
ſtitution in any nation ſo long as the 
world ſhall endure. Whatever may 
be the merit of that which you ſo 
much extol as perfect and complete 
in all its parts, you will not eaſily in- 
duce us to adopt the fame meaſures 


as your friends on the other ſide of 
the water, till we are oppreſſed by 


ſimilar grievances, and urged by the 


ſame neceſſity, When you exhort 
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us to vindicate our liberty, we an- 
ſwer, that we did vindicate it a cen- 
tury ago, and have preſerved it ſince 
that time inviolate and uncorrupt. 
Should you tell me, in particular, 


that I am a flave, I ſhould expect, 


that you would next tell me I had the 
gout or the ſtone, when I am ſure that 
I have neither. Great as the King's in- 
fluence is, and as, we think, it ne- 
ceflary that it ſhould be, yet no ſub- 
ject would ſubmit to be injured by 
him, but would apply for redreſs to 
his own Courts of Juſtice, without 
the leaſt doubt of obtaining it: the 
wealth and titles of the Peerage are 
no ſecurity amongſt us, according to 
the nature of the offence, from the 
law, or private reſentment, The 
names of Dukes, Earls, and Barons, 
which are ſo diſguſting to your ear, 
give me no more offence than thoſe 
of a Juſtice of the Peace, or a Con- 

ſtable. 
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ſtable, In a country circumſtanced 
like America, titles may be uſeleſs, 
or, perhaps, pernicious ; but, in 
great and populous nations, ſuch as 


the foreigners your friends, and 


your countrymen your enemies, ſuch 
diſtinctions are not only harmleſs but 
uſeful. 


1 all, Sor, &c. 
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4 * ſeveral Charters, by which 
our towns have been incorpo- 
rated, were by no means granted, 
originally as monopolies, but for 
the due government of ſuch places, 
and as the moſt effectual means of 
protection againſt the Barons in the 
neighbourhood. It 1s certain, that 
they are no longer neceſſary for this 


_ purpoſe; and no leſs ſo, that they 


are attended with ſome inconveniences. 


But, when you ſay that a man, 
coming from another part of the 


COun- 


20 


country, is hunted from them as a 
foreign enemy, you betray a diſre- 
gard to truth, convince us that it is 
your greateſt pleaſure to abuſe your 


country, and that your heart is as 


black as your abilities are contemp- 


tible. The truth is, that, in ſome off, 


theſe chartered towns, a ſtranger can- 
not exerciſe his trade or occupation, 
without (as it is called) taking-up 
his freedom: the expence of which 


differs in different places, and is ſome- 


times oppreſſive to young beginners. 
But, by this conduct, the corporate 
bodies do more hurt to themſelves, 
than to any one elſe, There are 
places enough, free from ſuch fines 
and vexations, where the ingenious 
and induſtrious may ſettle themſelves 
and families ; and, accordingly, trade 
and manufactories flouriſh principally 


where, inſtead of a Mayor and Al- 
dermen, there is only a Conſtable or 


7 Head- 
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Headborough. But how could you 
forget to ſtigmatize your countrymen 


ſtill more ignominiouſly, by adding, 
that, in every village in the kingdom, 
a man from another country is hunted 
like a foreign enemy? You well 


| know, there is nothing more common 


than to prevent families from ſettling 
in new habitations, and obliging them 


to return to their former abodes.— 


To this you will anſwer, © We order 
* theſe things better in France.” S0 
you do ſomething elſe ; having none, 
or a very ſmall tax for the mainte- 
nance of. the poor; whereas, what 
we call the poor-rates oblige the in- 
habitants of this country to be circum- 
ſpect, whom they ſuffer to reſide 
amongſt them; leſt the burthen of 
ſupporting the indigent, which is al- 
ready very great, ſhould become in- 
tolerable. From the moſt humane 
of all inſtitutions ariſe ſome incon- 

D veniences; - 


L 8 I 
veniences; and it is therefore eaſier 
for your friends (who neither provide 
for their needy brethren, and have 
impoveriſhed the Clergy, who did,) 
to permit their poor countrymen 70 
ſtarve, where they pleaſe, than it is 


for us to permit our needy brethren 


79 live where they pleaſe. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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LETTER VL, 


SI R, 


Ss I confeſs, with ſhame, that 1 
am too indolent to take half the 

pains to juſtify and vindicate my coun- 
trymen, that you have done to vi- 


lify and abuſe them; I cannot per- 


ſuade myſelf to purſue your reaſon- 
ings, ſtep by ſtep, but ſhall content 
myſelf with a few remarks on ſuch 
parts of your Pamphlet as either are, 
or appear to me to be, beſt worth 


conſidering. It cannot be denied, 


that our repreſentation in Parliament 
is very defective, and has long been 
the ſubject of frequent and juſt com- 
5 D 2 plaints. 


L 241 
plaints. I could even furniſn you 
with ſome inſtances of venality and 


corruption, which would afford ſtill 


more ample matter of triumph to 


you, and the reſt of the Anglo-Gal- 


licans; ſuch and ſo enormous, as 
even you would not be able to ex- 
aggerate. Why then do we not 
amend and reform theſe abuſes, 
eſpecially having before us the ex- 
ample of our w/e and viriuous neigh- 
bours ? Perhaps, we may be able to 


account, in ſome meaſure, for this 


difference in our conduct. The rea- 


ſon is this; that, not being ſlaves juſt 
enfranchiſed, but having long been 


accuſtomed to the contemplation and 
enjoyment of Liberty, we ſurvey it 


with pleaſure, indeed, but without 


any violent emotion; and are not 


eaſily induced to rid ourſelves of in- 


conveniences, of which we know the 
worſt, to run the hazard of others, 


he 


3. +1 


„ 
the conſequences of which we can- 
not foreſee. We have no occaſion to 
recur to the firſt principles of go- 
vernment; becauſe, from ſo.doing, we 
could derive no advantage, which we 
do not already enjoy. We foreſee 
great dithculties, and great dangers, 
in new- modelling the conſtitution 3 


but we do not foreſee any addition of 


proſperity or happinefs to ariſe from 
it, It is the temper of your friends 
to act with : haſte” and impetuoſity; 
but of us, as of our anceſtors, to 
preſerve what. we have gotten, and to 


add to it ſlowly and cautiouſly, Ac- 


cordingly, perſonal freedom, and the 


ſecurity of property, have been for- 


tified with additional bulwarks, from 
the Revolution to this hour, notwith= 


ſtanding the corruptneſs both of the 


electors, and of the elected. Specu- 
lative men may diſcover many faults 
in our conſtitution and government; 

7 but 
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but the moſt delicate and irritable 
feel no material grievance. The moſt 
oppreſſive grievance, under which 
we labour, ariſes from the taxes, and 


theſe from the neceſſity of being on 


our guard againit our ambitious 


neighbours. Yet theſe taxes being 
levied impartially, and collected at the 


ſmalleſt expence that can be deviſed, 
we {ſupport them with patience, and 


even with chearfulneſs; and are de- 


termined ſtill to bear, and even to 
add to them, rather than deiraud our 


creditors, or pay them at the expence 


of others. 
f I am, Sir, 8&c, 
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UR preſent conſtitution did not 
grow (as you call it) out of the 
Conqueſt; for, had this been the 
caſe, it would have grown from bad 
to worſe : but our anceſtors, having 
ſenſe enough to ſeize the opportu- 
nities which preſented themſelves, 
checked and gradually put an entire 
ſtop to the growth of arbitrary power; 


planting in its room certain ſuckers, 


which {till ſurvived, of the old Saxon 
ſtock, as is evident in our Parliament, 
and Courts of Judicature. But as the 


mode of electing our repreſentatives 
| 1 5 
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is, not without reaſon, cenſured, as 


partial and unequal, I can no other- 
wiſe juſtify our anceſtors than by 


ſuppoſing they had found no incon- 
veniencies in it; nor, even at the Re- 


volution, did its defects appear ſo 
ſtriking, as to induce the Legiſlators 
to alter it. Since that time, its faults 
have been more apparent, and, if it 
could be done ſafely, it is to be wiſhed 
it were otherwiſe regulated. The Aſ- 
ſembly in France had the advantage 
of being (from the circumſtances of 
the time) inveſted with full and abſo- 
lute power; could ſettle the number 
to be elected, the manner of electing, 
and had many other advantages which 
were wanting to our anceſtors. But 
one of the firſt ſteps taken by this 
very Aſſembly was, without any re- 
gard to your judgement, to eſtabliſh 
fundamental laws, by which their 


ſucceſſors were to be bound, and to 


ap- 


9 


appoint an intermediate body between 
the Aſſembly and the People; by 
whom, and not by the people them- 
ſelves, the future repreſentatives were 
to be elected. By this method, the 
Members of the Aſſembly will be ap- 
pointed by leſs than a thirtieth part 
of thoſe whom they are ſuppoſed to 
repreſent ; and as the Deputies of the 
preſent meeting neglected the in- 
ſtructions of thoſe who actually ap- 
pointed them, it is likely that their 
ſucceſſors will not pay much attention 
to thoſe, who are not to appoint 
them. 5 
1 am, Sir, &c. 
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Vob inform us, that Conqueſt and 
- Tyranny tranſplanted themſelves 
with William the Conqueror from 
Normandy into England, and that 
the country is ſtill disfigured with 
the marks. If they did tranſplant 
| themſelves, I ſuppoſe they were firſt 
| planted ; and therefore the Norman 
French were enſlaved earlier than 
N the Engliſh. The truth is, all coun- 
tries are or have been enſlaved, and 
| but 
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but few have ever ſhaken off their 
chains. We looſened them by de- 
grees, and, a century ago, threw 
them entirely away, The French 
have done the ſame more haſtily, and 
in a manner more ſuitable to the 
warmth of their temper, within theſe 
three years. But, though we thank 
you for kindly informing us that we 


have been conquered, we deny that 


we are ſtill disfigured by the marks 
of it. The ſtrangers who viſit this 
country never diſcover theſe ſcars ; 
the exceſs of Liberty they have ſome- 


times cenſured; never the want of 


it, The cities bear no ſuch marks of 


conqueſt or tyranny ; they are full 
of citizens, purſuing, uncontrouled, 


their buſineſs or amuſements. The 


country is not deſolate or unculti- 
vated, nor its inhabitants poor and 
beggarly ; ill-clad, or ill-fed, as they 

8 EA are 


1 
are you know where. Perhaps the 
foreſts, and the laws relating to them, 
may, in ſome meaſure, be inconve- 
nient; but they are neither very ex- 


tenſive, nor has the delay of diſ- 


foreſting them ariſen from the throne. 
The rights of the neighbourhood 
have hitherto prevented what is un- 
doubtedly deſirable; rights which 
we reſpect, whatever you may do. 
It is probable, however, that theſe 
marks (as you call them) will ſhortly 
diſappear, as the Parliament has, for 
ſome time, had the ſtate of the fo- 
reſts before them ; and I doubt not, 
that, in taking from the King his 
hunting grounds, and from the people 


their commons, they will ſecure an 


equivalent to both, The manorial 
rights are another grievance, which, 


being conſidered as private property, 


may, by purchaſe, be redeemed, and 
| the 
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the lands enfranchiſed; and they 
who do not redeem them, are doubt- 
leſs, ſenſible that the inconvenience 
of them is not very great. The 
King being conſidered as paramount 
of all lands, is of no detriment to 
the poſſeſſors; and, as the Law runs 
in his name, the Parhament have 
thought it not worth their while to 
alter the ſtyle of the Law proceed - 
ings, on account of the trouble and 
confuſion it might occaſion. There 
is one mark of the Conqueſt which 
I hope will always continue ; the an- 
ſwer Soit il fait, comme il eft deſire. 
This is a wholeſome remembrancer 
to us, that we have been conquered ; 
and that, having once emancipated 
ourſelves, it becomes us to ſecure, 
with caution and firmneſs, what 
we have earned with difficulty and 
danger; leſt, to recover our loiles, 
| * we 
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we ſhould be obliged to wade 
through as deep an ocean of mur- 
der, violence, and injuſtice, as we 
have lately obſerved with horror in 
a neighbouring kingdom. 


I am, Sir, 8c. 
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Ws, you ſay, in deſpotic go- 


vernments, are the effect of 


pride; but, in thoſe governments in 


which they become the means of tax- 
ation, of a more permanent principle. 


You have, in many parts of your 


laſt Pamphlet, exaggerated what was 


in a certain degree true, and, in 


others, aſſert moſt abſurd and ma- 
lignant falſehoods; but this is utter 


and abſolute nonſenſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the dogmatica} manner in which 
it is expreſſed, and the authoritative 


air which you are plcaſcd to aſſume. 
Do 
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Do then all wars in deſpotic States 
proceed from pride ? None from am- 
bition ? Or is ambition the ſame as 
pride? And are the terms ſynony- 
mous ? Do they never ariſe from the 
intrigues of Miniſters, or of Miſtreſſes? 
And are they not as well the means 
of taxation in arbitrary as in limited 
governments ? Can they be ſupported 
by any government without taxes ? 
If they can, you will do well to im- 
part the mighty ſecret to your Gallic 
friends; and will, probably, have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing your country 
again conquered, and the marks of 
tyranny more conſpicuous than ever. 
What are thoſe States, in which the 
means of taxation are a more per- 
manent principle of wars than in 
others? It is evident that you mean 
to apply your paradox only to Bri- 
tain 3 and you could not have applied 
it more unfortunately. The views 

of 
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of the Miniſter in this country are, I 
ſuppoſe, generally directed to two 
points; the welfare of his country, 
and the preſervation of his office. 
But, in commercial nations, both of 
theſe are beſt promoted by the con- 
tinuance of peace, and the encou- 
ragement of the arts of peace. In- 
juries or inſults frequently compel the 
Miniſter to give way to the public 
reſentment, thongh he knows that 
war muſt ſhake him in his ſeat, and, 
if unſucceſsful, occaſion his diſmiſſion. 
Even Lord Ncrth could not maintain 
his poſt in an unpopular war, though 
ſupported by his Sovereign, and, for 
his private virtues, reſpected by the 
people. You, however, of all men 
have the leaſt reaſon to cenſure that 
culpable and unfortunate Miniſter, 
whoſe conduct furniſhed o with an 
opportunity of inflaming too ſucceſs- 
fully the minds of the Americans 

* againſt 
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againſt their European fellow-citizens, 
at that ſolemn criſis when there ſeemed 
to be, on both ſides, an earneſt de- 
fire to accommodate their differences, 
and to prevent that final rupture 
which, if not very pernicious, was, 
at leaſt, very diſhonourable to them 
both. 


di, Ne. 


LE T- 


S IR, 


AR. Burke, it ſeems, has denied 
that the Parliament or the Na- 
tion had any right to alter the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown in any thing 
but in part, or by a ſort of modifi- 
cation. I do not believe that the Par- 
liament, in which were much abler 
men than either Mr. Burke or Tho- 
mas Payne, were of this opinion ; 
though they acted as if they were 
and wiſely too. The right they ac- 
tually exerted ; and that as fully, in 

F 2 al- 


IF 
altering the ſucceſſion from one branch 
of the family to another, as if they 
had elected an utter ſtranger. But 
they choſe to go as little out of the . 
way as poſſible; partly, to indulge the 
prejudices of the people, who had ge- 
nerally a notion of hereditary right; 
partly, not to diſguſt all the branches 
of that family, which was connected 
with many and powerful Monarchs; 
but, eſpecially, not to expoſe the 
kingdom to the worſt of all conſtitu- 
tions, that of an Elective Monarchy, 
Whether they ought to have deprived 
the Crown of the power of making 
war, is not eaſy either to affirm or 
deny ; no inſtance of the State's aſ- 
ſuming it having yet occurred, ex- 
cept in the late Revolution in France : 
and as no event has yet ſhewn us 
what are the good or bad effects of 
this meaſure, I ſhall not preſume ei- 
ther to cenſure or applaud it. This I 
| = leave 
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leave to you, who meaſure the wifſ- 
dom of the people by the privileges 
of which they ſtrip their Prince; a 
term which I uſe out of delicacy to 
you, knowing how averſe you are to 
the name of King, though it were 
only King Log, or King Lewis. 


I am, Sir, &C. 
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ITLES are but nick- names; 
4 and every nick- name is a title.” 
If I was diſpoſed to be ſerious about 
ſo ridiculous a propoſition, I ſhould 
ſay, that a title, as applied to any 
particular order of men, ſignifies ſome - 
fort of ſuperiority over thoſe who 
want it; and that a nick-name is 
uſually conferred by way of ridicule 
or irony on thoſe who have no right 
to it; as a deſtructive tyrant was 


nick-named Euergetes, and another, 
who 
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who murdered his father, Philepater. 
But the names of Duke, Count, Mar- 
quis, &c. are not to be found in the 
vocabulary of Adam. A pleaſant re- 
mark truly! Will you be ſo kind as 
to acquaint us with any word that you 
have found in his vocabulary ? But the 
word, if taken in its firſt ſenſe, does 
ſignify ſomething real, and has a de- 
terminate idea annexed to 1t : that of 
a conductor, or general. By the Bar- 
barians it was afterwards uſed to ſig- 
nify the elective or hereditary gover- 
nor of a province, called a Duke- 
dom. A Count was, at firſt, one of. 
the cohors, or retinue of a Roman 
commander; afterwards, the governor 
of a province, as Comes Saxonici Lit- 
zoris ; and a Marquis the governor of 
the frontiers or marches. In later 
times the Kings, of France particu- 
larly, conferred the name of Duke- 
doms 
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doms on private eſtates, and the title 
of Dukes on their owners; other 
lands they created into counties and 
marquiſates, all marks of honour, 
and, when joined with a Peerage, 
parts of the conſtitution. As to the 
rabble of /0;-4;/ant Counts, &c. take 
them amongſt you. In Britain all 
ſuch titles imply the office of a Judge 
in the Supreme Court of Judciature, 
as well as a Member in one of the 
Eſtates of Parliament. Theſe titles 
are not unfrequently conferred on mi- 
litary or legiflative merit; qu19#4/dam 
fortuna pro virtutibus fuit. In France, 
indeed, where they have been amuſing 
themſelves with the Farce of Duke 
and no Duke, ſuch titles would row 
be nick-names, becauſe aboliſhed both 
by the King and the people: and it 
may be queſtioned whether the name 
of King be a title, or a nick name; 

I | ra- 
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rather, it ſeems, the latter, being 
Yox et praterea nibil; and he who 


is inſulted with this mockery being 


the only ſlave in the Common- 


I am, Sir, &cc. 
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OU talk about nature and natural 


of nature; nor is it very extraordi- 
nary that, from a country where all 
are nearly on a level, you ſhould 
tranſplant your leveling principles 
into others, to which they are in no 
wiſe adapted. The law of primoge- 


niture is certainly unneceſſary in the 


Province of the Maſſachuſets, where 


the inhabitants are comparatively few, 


the country large, and eſtates of little 
value. And ſuch an equal diſtribu- 


tion of property is well calculated 
| to 


rights, as if we were in a ſtate 
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to diſperſe the ſeveral branches of 
the ſeveral families, and to promote 
population. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, even there a larger portion 
deſcends to the eldeſt ſon than to the 
reſt, When the country ſhall be 
better peopled, with new exigencies 
new regulations will take place ; and 
the preſent mode of conveying inhe- 
ritances give way to ſome other, 
better ſuited to a nation become rich 

and commercial, ſuch as France and 
Britain are at preſent. Do you, who 
wiſh well to France, which is at this 
time metamorphoſing herſelf from a 
military monarchy to a commercial 
Republic, adviſe her to compel the 
mechanic, who has contrived and 
erected ſome ingenious machine, on 
the working of which thouſands of 
manufacturers depend, to ſplit his 
property into equal parts among equal 
G 2-4 rela- 
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relations? or the merchant, who 
engages in an expenſive intercourſe 
with foreigners, and which he or 
his ſucceſſors cannot ſupport with- 
out an extenſive capital? If you do, 
you adviſe them very ill; nor will 
they ever be able to carry on their 
trade in competition either with us 
or Holland, under ſuch abſurd re- 
gulations and reſtrictions. What 
is all this traſh, about one child 
only being regarded, and the reſt 
expoſed? The care of parents, by 
the rights of primogeniture, be- 
comes ten-fold increaſed towards their 
younger children. Both their edu- 
cation and proviſion are more care- 
fully attended to; and they are 
taught to expect from their own in- 
duſtry, integrity, fortitude, and in- 
genuity, wealth and honour and im- 
portance in their ſeveral ſtations. In- 

ſtead 


Ta 


ſtead of the heir being the only one 
who engages the attention of his 
parents, he is the only one who 
wants or receives. this. benefit in an 
inferior degree. He only is to be 
pitied, not the younger family. They 
commonly arrive, by honourable and 
worthy means, at the end of their 
purſuits, and enjoy with credit what 
they have obtained by perſeverance. 
But the heir is taught to neglect 
his younger brothers and ſiſters! On 
the contrary, it is of more uſe to 
them to have one of ſuperior wealth 
and intereſt at their head, than if 
the eſtate had been divided and 
frittered amongſt them all. But, if 
the rights of primogeniture be a 
grievance, how much greater is it 
that a man muſt not be permitted to 
diſpoſe of his property as he ſhall 
think reaſonable ! but muſt be di- 

3 rected 


1 
rected in the diſpoſition of his ef- 
fects by Thomas Payne, who has 
kindly made a voyage from the 
Wilds of America, to inſtruct the 
wiſeſt and moſt poliſhed nations in. 
Europe! 


. 
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LET TE 


SIR, 


« HOUGH Mr. Burke profeſſes 
himſelf an enemy to war, 
yet he abuſes the French conſtitu- 
tion, which ſeeks to explode it.“ 
To make common ſenſe of theſe 
words, you ſhould have made it ap- 
pear that he abuſed the French con- 
ſtitution, 4ecauy/e it ſought to explode 
war. The truth is, he did not ſpeak 
ill of it for any ſuch reaſon; but it 
ſuited your purpoſe to convey falſe- 
hood, as uſual, in the words of 
truth. But without any farther cen- 


ſure of your conduct, as always diſ- 
ingenuous, 


L 

ingenuous, and frequently unnatural, 
I ſhall take my leave of you with a 
few thoughts on this propoſition ;— 
that the French conſtitution ſeeks to 
explode war. That the Aſſembly has 
laid it down as a maxim to make 
no conqueſts, is undoubted; and that 
they laughed at it at the moment 
they laid it down, I take alſo for 
granted. For though I am far from 
having ſo much veneration for them 
as you ſeem to have, yet I believe 
they are ſenſible that they cannot, ei- 
ther by their votes or edicts, alter the 
nature of man, which is ever reſtleſs, 
diſcontented, and looking for more 
than it at preſent poſſeſſes. If ſuch 
is the diſpoſition of men in general, 
even you, I. think, with all your 
prejudices, will neither from the an- 
nals of France, nor from your ob- 
ſervations on the preſent generation, 
ſuppoſe it to be exempted from the 
common 
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common infirmity. That the French 
do not wiſh, in the infancy of their 
Republic, weak and unſettled as it is, 
to engage themſelves in troubles 
which may put into the hands of the 
King an authority dangerous to their 
Liberty, is extremely probable; and 
the declaration againſt going to war, 
is like a tub thrown to the whale, to 
amuſe him, until the thip ſhall be 
out of danger. But, inſtead of never 
undertaking any future offenſive war, 
I will venture not only to affirm 
that they certainly will; but alſo. to 
conjecture on what principles they 
will proceed, and who will be the 
object of their firſt enterprizes: and 
this I ſhall do, neither from any opi- 
nion of my own foreſight, nor from 
any deſire of exciting ſuſpicions to- 
wards our neighbours; but becauſe 
I verily believe it neceſſary for my 
. countrymen to have a watchful eye 
= ON 
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on what is paſſing in France; more 
and greater dangers being to be ap- 
prehended from them while they 
uſe theſe peaceable expreſſions, than 
when they ſtormed and threatened 
under their moſt potent and politic 
Monarchs, 


The. principle on which they will 
act will probably be this; that they 
are to look on themſelves, for the 
future, as a commercial nation; and 
that there is but one bar in their 
way to the monopolizing almoſt the 
commerce of the world. This will 
induce them to conduct themſelves 
towards us as we conducted our- 
ſelves heretofore towards the Dutch. 
As they are ſafe on moſt of their 
frontiers by natural, and on the reſt 
by artificial defences, they will not 
irritate or attack their continental 
neighbours, but rather purchaſe their 

neu- 


La 
neutrality by annual ſubſidies, by 
which, eſpecially in Germany, which 
alone can be formidable to them, 
they may purchaſe any thing. Should 
a favourable juncture ariſe, they will 
deprive the Stadtholder of his power 
in Holland. And, though it is not 
the intereſt of that Republic that we 
ſhould be deftroyed, yet it will be 
in the power of France to oblige her 
to act contrary to her intereſt, Should 
ſach a juncture be wanting, ſhe will 
commit every thing to the deciſion 
of the ſword; for which, I fear, ſhe 
will be too well prepared. I am not 
ignorant that we are a great and 
powerful nation; but France is till 
greater and more powerful ; and the 
object of the war will be the moſt 
important to her that can poſſibly be 
conceived. Doubtleſs, we ſhall not be 


deficient: either in the means, or iu 
1 2 the 


EE. 


the courage, to annoy our enemies; 
but greater ſupplies of money, troops, 
and ſhips, may produce their uſual 
effect, and the weaker party is 
more likely to be _ than to be 
preſerved, 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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T pereat pojitum rubigine ferrum 

(which, undoubtedly, ſome of 
your Pariſian friends can conſtrue to 
you) is a wiſh that has been cheriſhed 
many thouſand years, but has never 
yet been, nor ever will be, gratified, 
I gave you my opinion of the future 
conduct of the French, with reſpect 
to war; and, if you think I conjec- 
ture right, it muſt certainly make you 
very happy. You may then ſing, 
with your late friend Dr. Price, 
„Mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation” 


and as there is, you tell us, ſuch cordia- 
| lity 
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lity between the Republicans on both 


ſides of the Atlantic, our American 


relations will have an abundant ſatis- 
faction, on hearing of the murde;s 
and oppreſſions of the children of the 
fame fathers, to join unanimouſly in 
the chorus; and may add, with an 
ungrateful exultation, there is none 


that taketh her by the hand, of all 
the children that ſhe bath brought 


forth. Such, I ſay, will be the pro- 
bable conſequences of the preſent con- 
ſtitution of France being eſtabliſhed 
and fecured, But whether Zhi, will, 
indeed, be the caſe, may reaſonably 
admit of ſome doubt ; becauſe it is 
not the intercit of any Monarch in 
Europe, that it ever ſhould be. For, 
though France ſhould not be defirous 
of making conqueſts, and ſhould, in 
this reſpect, differ from other Repub- 
lics, vet the example which ſhe has 
propoſed, ſo humiliating and deſtruc- 

tive 
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tive to Monarchy, cannot fail, unleſs 

| they are altogether blind to their own 

intereſts, to compel them to interfere 

| | in her concerns; leſt the fire which 

is already kindled ſhould ſpread itſelf, 

| like a torrent, till it overwhelm and 

| deſtroy them all. This I mention, 

3 not from any with that I may be right. 

| in my conjecture; for I ſolemnly de- 
clare, that I moſt earneſtly and fer- | 
vently defire and pray for the free- 1 
dom and happineſs of all mankind. 0 
But it ſeems to be unlikely, that 
Princes, who are always ready to en- 
gage in war, for matters of much N 
„ ſmaller importance, ſhould overlook | 
} and diſregard the moſt extraordinary | 
Revolution that has ever been heard 
of; and in which is intereſted not x 
the grandeur only and proſperity of 
particular Sovereigns, but the very | 
name and exiſtence of Monarchy itſelf. 


Jam, i Ne. 
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DING deterred, partly by indo- 
lence, and ſtill more by diſguſt, 
from analyzing your work accurately 


and minutely, I cannot, however, 


take my final leave of you, without 


ſome remarks on your ſilence, as well 


as on your petulance, and cenſuring 


you for having omitted, as well as aſ- 


ſerted, many things which you ought 
not. In the parallel which you have 
drawn between the French and Bri- 
tiſh conſtitutions (which, after deny- 


ing that we have any conſtitution, is 


6 > ſome- 
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ſomething like a Soleciſm), you 
ſhould, at leaſt, have given us our 
due, and acknowledged your obliga- 
tion to us through the medium of the 
Americans. For, as the United States 
derived their conſtitution from us, 10 
did the French from them. The ſe- 
veral Provinces of North America, 
though, in ſome of their political 
features differing from each other, yet 
reſembled, in the great outlines, their 
common mother who bore them, 
nurſed them, protected them, and 
_ encouraged their growth to her own 
deſtruction. A number of perſons 
elected at ſtated intervals, and a foe- 
deral union, by which the ſeveral 
provinces are knit into one body (of 
which, in the war in 1758, under- 
taken ſolely on their account, we, 
out of our great wiſdom, furniſhed 
them with the idea), have been ſu- 

| "JF per- 
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perinduced to the old conſtitution 3 
the ancient forms, as I am told, in 
other reſpects, ſtill remaining. The 
French have borrowed of you their 
Aſſembly, which is at leaſt better 
than that of the States General; ſuf- 
fering the Idol {till to ſtand on his pe- 


deital, to be worſhipped, or inſulted, 


as they ſhall find themſelves diſpoſed. 
So that, whether their conſtitution be 
good or bad; you ought, at leaſt, to 


thank us for it. Perhaps, in ſaying 


you ought to thank us for it, I may 
expreſs myſelf improperly ; as your 
name and language are Engliſh, 
though your ſentiments and affections 
are French. You may, perhaps (for a 


retired man, like me, has few oppor- 


tunities of hearing ſuch particulars), 
be a native American ; as I ſincerely 
hope you are; nothing leſs being ne- 


ceſſary to vindicate, in the ſmalleſt 


degree, 


E @ 


degree, either your former, or laſt 
publication. You will, perhaps, think 
I ſhould have animadverted on ſeve- 
ral abſtract propoſitions, to be met 
with in the courſe of your work. But, 


| beſides my averſion to inveſtigations 
of this nature, my friends tell me it 


is unneceſſary; the taſk having been 
performed by one much wiſer, and 
more learned than myſelf. I will 
conclude my laſt letter to you, with 
a ſincere wiſh, that our American 


brethren may long enjoy their liberty 
in plenty and tranquillity ; that our 


new-enfranchiſed neighbours may be 
as peaceable as they profeſs, and as 
happy as they hope to be; and that 


you, Thomas Payne, reflecting ſe- 


riouſly on the wicked tendency of 
your late publication, may hereafter 
make a better uſe of the uncom- 
mon talents which God hath bes» 

I ſtowed 
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ſtowed on you, and which, if Pro- ; 
perly directed, would amply atone 
for, and even dignify, the obſcurity 
of your birth, and defectiveneſs of 
your education. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


i 
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